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As one significant indicator of mental wellbeing, satisfaction with life plays 
important roles in the society and among individuals. Nevertheless, studies 
have stated that the formation of life satisfaction was different between 
before and during the pandemic. Among most people, the differences were 
caused by the implication of social distancing protocols, where people were 
not fully connected to one another without the help of electronic media; 
therefore, some of their social roles were altered or became less meaningful. 
Such changes affected the clarity of how individuals see themselves, as well 
as the balance of their negative and positive emotional experiences (affect 
balance). We hypothesized that self-concept clarity predicts life satisfaction 


: through affect balance. We collected our data from 139 Malaysian adults 
Pandemic aged between 18 to 60 years through various social media platforms to 
Self-concept clarity complete the self-concept clarity scale (SCCS), satisfaction with life scale 
(SWLS), and scale of positive and negative experience (SPANE). Results of 
the bootstrap analysis with a 95% confidence interval indicated that the 
affect balance partially mediated the relationship between self-concept 
clarity and life satisfaction. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Ever since the COVID-19 pandemic took place in 2019, social distancing has become part of 
everyone’s daily life as many countries had implied lockdown policies and social distancing regulations to 
minimize the spread of the deadly virus [1]. Similar to other countries, the Malaysian government 
implemented the movement control order (MCO) in response to the COVID-19 outbreak within the country 
from March to May 2020 and May to June 2021 to curb the spread of the virus [2], [3]. During MCO, people 
are generally not allowed to travel interstate or even 10-kilometer from their respective residence unless valid 
reasons were provided [4], [5]. As a result, most people’s daily life was heavily disrupted as they had to face 
some drastic changes in their daily routines, such as getting used to working from home, studying online and 
staying indoors at all times [6]. Consequently, the prevalence of mental health issues has been increasing 
rapidly in Malaysia as people are forced to adapt to the new normal and constantly deal with uncertainties 
about the pandemic [7], [8]. 

Recent studies suggested that the lockdown policy implemented by the government in all countries 
has resulted in social isolation among people due to the movement restriction and the closure of all public 
social places such as schools, universities, and offices [1], [6]. This has resulted in people’s decreasing level 
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of life satisfaction, as they generally had no choice but to miss out on some important social activities that 
provide them with a sense of identity and meaning in life, for instance: taking part in religious events, 
engaging in outdoor sports activities or social events, volunteering, and/or traveling [9]. As mentioned by 
Slotter and Emery [10], an individual’s self-concept is majorly shaped by their social roles, as they generally 
associate their sense of identity with important and meaningful group memberships which they identify with, 
such as being a student at a university or being part of a football team. Hence, positive or negative alterations 
in social roles can essentially affect an individual’s certainty of their self-concepts, as well as their 
psychological well-being [10], [11]. Furthermore, Hanley and Garland [12] also mentioned that self-concept 
clarity plays an important role in predicting one’s subjective well-being and life satisfaction as having a 
consistent self-concept allows individuals to cope with stress effectively and experience a balanced 
proportion of positive and negative emotions. 

Mental health issues are rising in Malaysia due to the social isolation that took place during the 
MCO. Therefor, it is important to look into the factors behind the poor subjective well-being among 
Malaysians to tackle this issue efficiently. With that being said, this study aspired to examine the role of self- 
concept clarity in predicting people’s level of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Self-concept clarity, defined as an individual’s degree of consistency, stability, and definite of his or 
her self-beliefs, is known as an important predictor of an individual’s subjective well-being and life 
satisfaction [13], [14]. Concerning that, life satisfaction is known as an individual’s personal evaluation of 
the quality of their life [15]. According to Xiang and colleagues [16], the self-theory of well-being 
emphasized the importance of one’s self-concept clarity in predicting happiness, whereby a discrepancy in 
the real self and true self can decrease an individual’s subjective well-being, thus leading them to be 
dissatisfied with life. Additionally, Slotter and colleagues [17] stated that having a stable and firm self- 
concept enables an individual to develop a healthy level of self-confidence, which then predicts a higher level 
of self-esteem and better subjective well-being within the individual. 

Specifically, past studies indicated that self-concept clarity plays a crucial role in regulating one’s 
emotions and behaviors [18]. This is because high levels of self-concept clarity provide individuals with a 
stable set of values or beliefs that they can count on to make better decisions and seek further validations, 
thus allowing them to be more resilient and emotionally stable when facing stressful life events [19], [20]. 
Moreover, the high level of self-awareness among individuals with high levels of self-concept clarity also 
enables them to employ healthy coping styles, such as doing strategic planning and taking mindful actions, to 
deal with stress effectively [21]. Additionally, self-concept clarity was found to be beneficial for emotional 
regulation, as those with high levels of self-concept clarity tend to possess a positive attitude towards 
themselves while monitoring their emotions and thoughts, hence allowing them to experience lesser negative 
emotions [17], [20]. Furthermore, past studies stated that individuals with high levels of self-concept clarity 
usually have an internal locus of control which allows them to have a higher level of perceived self-efficacy 
[22]. Therefore, they generally have a lesser tendency to ruminate or avoid problems and will choose to 
encounter them with a more positive mindset, thus leading them to feel happier and more satisfied with life 
[23], [24]. 

Besides that, past studies indicated that affect balance, which is one’s experience of positive and 
negative emotions in a balanced manner, plays a significant role in predicting one’s life satisfaction as well 
[25]. As mentioned by past studies, an individual’s appraisal of their life condition is mainly based on their 
emotional experience, whereby frequent exposure to positive emotional experience predicts a greater level of 
life satisfaction [26], [27]. Moreover, based on the broaden-and-build model proposed by Fredrickson [28], 
positive emotions, such as joy, interest, and contentment encourage people to be more broad-minded and 
widen their thought-action repertoires, thus enabling them to gain useful resources which are beneficial in 
coping with stress. This theory is consistent with recent findings, as Chang and colleagues [29] found out in 
their study that with positive emotions, participants were able to foster hope and utilize positive 
psychological adjustments while pursuing their goals, which result in them having a higher level of life 
satisfaction. Moreover, Veilleux and colleagues [30] also mentioned that individuals with a higher level of 
affect balance are generally equipped with sufficient mental resources to cope with stressful events 
efficiently, hence allowing them to have better subjective well-being as compared with those who have lower 
affect balance. 

Heavy reliance on social media or any other means of internet-based communication has been 
reported to harm affect balance. The higher reliance on social media during the pandemic positively predicted 
the fear of missing out [31] and emotional distance among familiar individuals [32]. Moreover, it negatively 
predicts the sense of mattering [33], which eventually affected happiness [34], social comparison [35], and 
the capabilities of individuals to accept themselves unconditionally [36]. Before the pandemic, where 
individuals were forced to rely more on social media, they might utilize social media in such a way to 
improve one’s self-esteem in an education setting [37], yet without social control, negative affect that came 
from being bullied lasted longer when the bullying was conducted online than offline [38] due to the 
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anonymity and permanence of the posts. In other words, when we still have the choice to be less dependent 
on social media, our affect balance might still be protected by our offline socialization nature; once we have 
no choice but to rely upon it, it might exploit our affect balance in uncertain ways. 

As affect balance predicts life satisfaction through promoting effective stress and emotional 
regulation skills, the present study suggests that these positive psychological adjustments may be predicted 
by a high level of self-concept clarity. This is supported by past findings which indicated that self-concept 
clarity is known as a crucial predictor of one’s affect balance, due to its major role in regulating one’s 
emotional regulation and stress coping skills [39]. Moreover, a low level of self-concept clarity was also 
found to be strongly associated with common factors of negative emotional experience, such as neuroticism 
[40], ruminative behaviors [41], anxiety [42], and perceived stress [43]. According to a recent study done by 
Alessandri and colleagues [18], participants who have a higher level of self-concept clarity were found to 
have a lower level of negative affect during the COVID-19 pandemic as compared to participants with lower 
self-concept clarity, due to their good emotional regulation skills. Hence, per the above findings, it is safe to 
assume that affect balance might play a role in explaining the mechanisms between the relationship of self- 
concept clarity and life satisfaction. 

As mentioned by Light [44], there are a limited number of past studies that investigated the 
mechanisms of self-concept clarity in predicting one’s stress and emotional regulation process. Furthermore, 
studies related to negative emotions, like stress and burnout that are specifically triggered by unforeseen 
circumstances during the COVID-19 pandemic, such as the MCO and lockdown are lacking as well [45]. 
Additionally, even though numerous past studies had investigated the role of self-concept clarity in 
predicting one’s life satisfaction, studies related to the possible mediating role of affect balance in the 
relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction are insufficient. Therefore, this study aims to 
address the aforementioned gaps by investigating the mediating role of affect balance on the relationship 
between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. 

The purpose of the study was to examine whether affect balance plays a role in mediating the 
relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. By the 
literature review above, we hypothesized that: i) affect balance will mediate the relationship between one’s 
self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic, and ii) participants with higher 
levels of self-concept clarity will have higher levels of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. The 
findings of this study help identify the role of self-concept clarity and affect balance in predicting the low 
level of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic among Malaysians, thus allowing mental health 
professions to have a better understanding of the possible predictors of low life satisfaction and formulate 
effective therapy sessions for their clients during the pandemic. Furthermore, the theoretical findings of this 
study provide future researchers with a better insight into the mechanisms of the relationship between self- 
concept clarity and life satisfaction as well. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 
2.1. Participant 

An effect size of .21 was obtained by squaring the correlation coefficient of self-concept clarity and 
life satisfaction (r=.41) from a study done by Na and colleagues [14]. Then, using G*Power, a minimum 
sample size of 50 participants was obtained by specifying an alpha level of .05, the statistical power of .80, 
and an effect size of .21 [46]. Following that, this study recruited 144 Malaysians (55 males, 89 females) who 
are aged between 18 to 60 years old (M = 23.45, SD=7.44) to meet the minimum power threshold and ensure 
external generalizability of the study’s findings. 

However, as five participants did not meet this study’s criteria, which is: i) must be a Malaysian; ii) 
aged 18 to 60 years old; and iii) not diagnosed with any mental disorder, their data was excluded from the 
study, thus making the final sample to consist of 139 participants (54 males, 85 females) only. Participants in 
this study were recruited through a non-probability convenience sampling method as the study’s description 
and Google form link were posted on the researcher’s social media platforms such as WhatsApp and 
Instagram to allow interested individuals to participate in the study voluntarily. Additionally, the snowball 
sampling method was also utilized in the recruitment process as participants were encouraged to share the 
study link with their friends or family who are eligible to participate in the study. 


2.2. Materials 

To collect the participants’ descriptive information, such as age and gender, a demographic form 
was included in the Google form of the study. Furthermore, the self-concept clarity scale (SCCS) [13] was 
used to measure participants’ level of self-concept clarity as past studies stated that it has a good internal 
consistency, Cronbach’s o=.86 and test-retest correlations which range between .70 to .79 [13], [47]. 
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Consisting of 12 items, the SCCS includes statements such as, “I spend a lot of time wondering about what 
kind of person I really am” and “In general, I have a clear sense of who I am and what I am” to evaluate the 
participants’ consistency and certainty of their self-concept. 

Participants were required to rate their extent of agreement to each statement on a 5-point Likert 
scale which ranges from 1 (Strongly disagree) to 5 (Strongly agree), whereby a higher total score obtained 
across the items indicates a higher level of self-concept clarity. As items 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 7, 8,9, 10, and 12 were 
reverse-scored, a higher level of agreement with these items will reflect a lower level of self-concept clarity 
[13]. 

Besides that, the satisfaction with life scale (SWLS) [15] was included to measure the participants’ 
level of life satisfaction as it is known to have a good internal consistency with values of Cronbach’s alpha 
ranging from .79 to .89 [48]. The SWLS consists of five items such as “In most ways, my life is close to my 
ideal” and “I am satisfied with my life”. Participants were asked to rate their level of agreement towards the 
items on a 7-point Likert scale, with 1 being the lowest score (Strongly disagree) and 7 being the highest 
score (Strongly agree). As all items are structured positively, a higher level of agreement with the items will 
indicate a higher level of life satisfaction [15]. 

Lastly, the scale of positive and negative experience (SPANE) [49] was used to measure the level of 
affect balance among the participants as it has a good internal consistency with Cronbach’s alpha values of 
.87, .81, and .89 for the positive affect, negative affect and affect balance scales respectively [49]. The 
SPANE consists of six positive adjectives and six negative adjectives, for instance, "Happy”, “Sad”, 
“Pleasant”, and “Unpleasant”. During the study, participants were instructed to recall their emotional 
experience throughout the past four weeks and report their frequency of experiencing the positive and 
negative adjectives stated in the SPANE using a 5-point Likert scale, with 1 being Very rarely or never and 5 
being very often or always. A higher score attributed to the positive adjectives indicates a greater positive 
emotional experience; whereas a higher score attributed to the negative adjectives indicates a greater negative 
emotional experience. Participants’ level of affect balance is obtained by subtracting the total scores of 
positive feeling items with the total scores of negative feeling items on the scale, whereby a higher total score 
indicates a higher level of affect balance [49]. 


2.3. Procedures 

Upon gaining access to the Google form of this study, participants were required to first read and 
understand the informed consent before they indicated their consent to participate in this study. Next, 
participants were asked to fill in the demographic form and complete the SCCS [13]. Then, participants were 
instructed to complete the SPANE [49], followed by the SWLS [15]. After completing the study, participants 
were led to a webpage whereby they were thanked for their participation and encouraged to share the link of 
the study to others who are eligible to participate. Then, participants clicked on the “Submit” button on the 
Google Form to submit their responses. It was anticipated that the entire study would not have taken longer 
than 30 minutes of the participants’ time. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
3.1. Data collated and descriptive results 

The current study aims to find out whether affect balance mediates the relationship between one’s 
self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. Each participant’s total score of the 
SCCS was calculated by summing up their respective scorings for the 12 items on the 5-point Likert scale 
after reversing the scores for items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12, whereby a higher total score reflects a 
higher level of self-concept clarity. As for the satisfaction with life scale (SWLS), all participants’ scores 
were obtained by totaling their scores across the 5 items in the scale, whereby a higher total score indicates a 
higher level of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. Lastly, the participant's scores on the scale 
of positive and negative experience (SPANE) were calculated by first adding up their scores for the six 
positive items and the six negative items separately. Then, the final total score was obtained by using the total 
score of the positive items to subtract the total scores of the negative items. A higher total score obtained on 
the SPANE indicates a higher level of affect balance. Table 1 shows the mean scores and standard deviation 
for the variables of this study. 


Table 1. Mean scores and standard deviation of the self-concept clarity scale, satisfaction with life scale, and 


scale of positive and negative experience 
D 
Self-concept clarity 37.65 9.76 
Life satisfaction 21.50 6.42 
Affect balance 5.49 745 
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3.2. Assumptions testing 

Several assumption tests were conducted to ensure the accuracy of the mediation analysis. Firstly, 
the assumption of normality was tested using the Shapiro-Wilk test as the sample size of this study is lesser 
than 2000 participants. According to the results shown, the assumption of normality was met for the total 
scores of the SWLS, Shapiro-Wilk (139)=.99, p=.150, but not met for the total scores of SCCS, Shapiro-Wilk 
(139)=.98, p=.041, and SPANE, Shapiro-Wilk (139)=.98, p=.038, thus indicating that the assumption of 
normality was not assumed. Despite so, this will not hinder the mediation analysis as the indirect effect will 
be examined through bootstrapping by using PROCESS, whereby normality is not required [50]. Next, the 
assumption of homoscedasticity was found to be met as the residuals are shown on the scatterplot of 
standardized predicted values against standardized residual are evenly distributed and did not present a 
funneling pattern. Then, the assumption of linearity was also assumed by referring to the partial regression 
plots of self-concept clarity against affect balance, affect balance against life satisfaction, and self-concept 
clarity against life satisfaction, as these graphs indicated that there is a linear relationship between these 
variables. Based on the collinearity statistics displayed in the coefficients table, the predictors in this study, 
which are self-concept clarity and affect balance were shown to have a tolerance value above 0.2 as well as 
VIF values below 10, thus indicating that multicollinearity was not found in the current data [51]. Lastly, the 
assumption of independence of errors was indicated to be met as the value of Durbin-Watson shown in the 
model summary table is 1.84, which is close to 2 [51]. 


3.3. Inferential statistics 

Hierarchical multiple regression was used to statistically test for the data of this study. The 
mediation analysis was run using the bootstrap analysis with 95% confidence interval on 5,000 samplings 
through utilizing PROCESS Macro v4.0 model 4 for SPSS v.28 [52]. Based on the results shown (see 
Appendix E), self-concept clarity as a model significantly predicted affect balance F (1, 137)=70.98, p<.001, 
R2=.32, explaining 31.9% of the variance in affect balance. Moreover, self-concept clarity was found to 
significantly predict affect balance, b= 0.43, 95% CI [0.33, 0.53], t (137) = 8.43, p<.001. Furthermore, results 
also indicated that the overall model of self-concept clarity and affect balance significantly predicted life 
satisfaction, F (2, 136)=53.67, p<.001, R2=.41, explaining 40.7% of the variance in life satisfaction. 
Specifically, affect balance was found to significantly predict life satisfaction when controlling for self- 
concept clarity, b= 0.33, 95% CI [0.19, 0.47], t (136)=4.76, p<.001. Similarly, self-concept clarity was also 
found to significantly predict life satisfaction when controlling for affect balance, b=0.22, 95% CI [0.11, 
0.33], t (136)=3.91, p<.001. Apart from that, results shown in the total effect model indicated that self- 
concept clarity as a model significantly predicted life satisfaction, F (1, 137)=60.05, p<.001, R2=.31, 
explaining 30.5% of the variance in life satisfaction. Self-concept clarity was found to significantly predict 
life satisfaction, b=0.36, 95% CI [0.27, 0.46], t (137)=7.75, p<.001. As the bias-corrected bootstrap 
confidence interval for indirect effect (b=0.14) based on 5000 bootstrap samples did not contain zero, BCa CI 
[0.08, 0.22], the indirect effect of self-concept clarity on life satisfaction through affect balance was found to 
be significant, indicating that mediation likely occurred. Despite so, as self-concept clarity still significantly 
predicted life satisfaction (b=0.22, p<.001) after controlling for affect balance, this suggests that affect 
balance only partially mediated the relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction. The 
completely standardized indirect effect was reported as a measure of the effect size for the mediation model, 
whereby abcs=.22. Figure 1 presents the summary of the overall results. 


Affect Balance 
b= te ee = 0.33" 


b = 0.22* 
Self-concept Clarity b Life Satisfaction 


Level of significance: *p < .001 


Figure 1. Statistical diagram for the indirect effect of self-concept clarity on life satisfaction through affect 
balance 
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As seen in Figure 1, the hypothesis that affect balance will mediate the relationship between one’s 
self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic is supported. However, it is 
important to note that the mediating effect of affect balance on the relationship between self-concept clarity 
and life satisfaction is only partial. Moreover, the hypothesis that participants with higher levels of self- 
concept clarity will have higher levels of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic is also supported. 


3.4. Discussion 

The current study investigated the mediating role of affect balance on the relationship between self- 
concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. The results indicated that participants 
who reported a higher level of self-concept clarity tend to have a higher level of affect balance, which 
subsequently predicts a higher level of life satisfaction among them. This finding is consistent with the first 
hypothesis of the study, which is affect balance will mediate the relationship of one’s self-concept clarity and 
life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. Despite so, the results indicated that only partial mediation 
occurred. Furthermore, the results also supported the second hypothesis, which is participants with higher 
levels of self-concept clarity will have higher levels of life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic, as 
self-concept clarity was found to be significantly and positively correlated to life satisfaction. 

As predicted, the first hypothesis of this study was supported as results indicated that affect balance 
partially mediated the relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction. Hence, this finding 
suggests that affect balance may explain the mechanisms of how self-concept clarity predicts life satisfaction. 
In other words, this might imply that the good emotional regulation and stress coping skills developed by 
participants with a high level of self-concept clarity allowed them to experience a balanced portion of 
positive and negative emotions during the MCO, which then result in them feeling more satisfied with the 
conditions of their life during the COVID-19 pandemic [12]. This is in line with aforementioned past studies, 
as high levels of self-concept clarity were found to enable individuals to develop good emotional regulation 
and stress coping skills through their high levels of self-awareness, hence reducing their frequency of 
experiencing negative emotions [17], [20], [21]. Subsequently, the positive emotions experienced by these 
individuals will then play a role in facilitating the stress coping mechanisms within them, thus allowing them 
to deal with stressful events during the MCO effectively and have a higher level of life satisfaction [28], [29]. 

However, as the relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction is only partially 
mediated by affect balance, this might imply that other possible variables mediate this relationship. 
Mentioned by Shin and colleagues [53], self-concept clarity was found to be closely associated with meaning 
in life as having a firm self-concept enables individuals to in mind their personal goals while comprehend 
their life experiences and identifying relevant opportunities that are beneficial to their goals, thus allowing 
them to have a sense of meaning in life. Moreover, past studies also found that self-concept clarity is related 
to social comparison too, whereby individuals with a low level of self-concept clarity tend to compare 
themselves with others frequently due to their feelings of insecurity and uncertainty towards their self- 
concepts [54]. As mentioned by Loades and colleagues [55], lockdowns during the COVID-19 pandemic can 
cause people to feel lonely, frustrated, and lose meaning in life due to social isolation and refrainment of 
movement. Furthermore, the increased usage of social media due to the restriction of outdoor activities might 
also predict a decreased level of self-concept clarity among individuals who tend to engage in passive social 
media usage (i.e., scrolling through their social media feed instead of actively posting content), as these 
individuals might often compare themselves with others and end up feeling uncertain about their self- 
concepts [56]. As prior studies indicated that meaning in life and social comparison are strong predictors of 
life satisfaction, these variables might play a part in mediating the relationship between one’s self-concept 
clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic [57], [58]. 

On the other hand, the findings of this study also supported the second hypothesis, which is 
participants with higher levels of self-concept clarity will have higher levels of life satisfaction during the 
COVID-19 pandemic, thus implying that self-concept clarity plays an important part in predicting life 
satisfaction. This is consistent with past findings as self-concept clarity is known as a crucial component for 
subjective well-being, whereby a higher level of self-concept clarity promotes better stress coping 
mechanisms through high levels of self-awareness and self-esteem [12]. With that being said, participants 
who have high levels of self-concept clarity might be able to buffer the uncertainties and stressful events they 
faced during MCO with their healthy coping mechanisms, which enables them to be less neurotic and 
improve their life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


3.4.1. Theoretical and practical implications 

Looking from a theoretical perspective, this study found out that the mechanisms of the relationship 
between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction can be explained by affect balance, thus contributing a novel 
finding to the existing studies. Additionally, despite requiring more future studies to affirm the findings, this 
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study also provided future researchers with a better insight into how self-concept clarity predicts life 
satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. 

From a practical perspective, this study identified the importance of self-concept clarity in 
predicting one’s affect balance and life satisfaction during social isolation, hence indicating that self-concept 
clarity might be one of the main factors to the worsened mental health state among Malaysians. The findings 
of this study enable mental health professionals to gain a better understanding of how self-concept clarity can 
predict one’s emotional regulation skills, thus allowing them to utilize effective therapies such as cognitive 
behavioral therapy to help patients develop a more stable self-concept, to improve their mental health. 

Moreover, as recent studies found out that undergraduate students and working adults are more 
prone to stress and burnout during this pandemic, virtual interventions regarding ways to enhance self- 
concept clarity and emotions regulation skills should be held by universities or workplaces to help them 
foster a healthy stress coping mechanism which allows them to have a better level of affect balance 
throughout the pandemic [59]-[62]. Besides that, Lodi-Smith and Crocetti [43] stated that parenting style is 
crucial to develop a stable self-concept within children too. Following the social learning theory, parents are 
encouraged to portray themselves as role models to their children through practicing consistent parenting 
style and high emotional awareness, to enable their children to develop a consistent self-concept that allows 
them to regulate their emotions healthily during the COVID-19 pandemic [43]. 


3.4.2 Limitations and suggestions 

This study contains a few limitations. Firstly, as the current study is conducted using a cross- 
sectional design, the data of the study might not be able to accurately capture the participants’ level of self- 
concept clarity, affect balance, and life satisfaction throughout the long duration of the MCO. It is possible 
that participants in this study refer to their state of thoughts at that moment while reporting their level of self- 
concept clarity, affect balance, and life satisfaction using the scales instead of referring to their actual feelings 
throughout the whole MCO. Moreover, the nature of the correlational design utilized in this study does not 
allow any causality to be drawn within the variables as well. Therefore, future researchers are suggested to 
conduct a longitudinal experimental study to precisely measure participants’ level of self-concept clarity, 
affect balance, and life satisfaction within a certain period, and gain more holistic findings of the relationship 
between these variables. 

Secondly, as the variables of this study are measured using self-report scales, there might be a 
possibility that participants are prone to exhibit social desirability bias, which is to report their levels of self- 
concept clarity, affect balance and life satisfaction based on their biasness when evaluating themselves to 
present themselves as socially acceptable manner instead of reflecting a true and realistic image of 
themselves [63], [64]. Hence, this might have affected the accuracy of the data collected in this study. To 
address this limitation, future studies are recommended to provide a clear and detailed explanation of the 
purpose of the study to the participants to prevent them from treating the scales provided in the study as an 
evaluation of their social traits [63]. 

Lastly, as the participants in this study were majority young adults with the mean age of 23 years 
old, this might affect the generalizability of the studies’ findings as past studies indicated that different age 
groups might react or interpret stressful events caused by the pandemic in various ways in accordance with 
their level of self-concept clarity [18]. Given this, future researchers are encouraged to include participants of 
different age groups while conducting a similar study, to gain more comprehensive findings that are 
generalizable to people of all age groups. Additionally, as prior studies indicated that culture also plays a role 
in influencing one’s self-concept clarity, future studies should include this factor while replicating this study 
to find out how different levels of self-concept clarity predicts the affect balance and life satisfaction of 
people from different cultures [65]. 


4. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, this study examined the mediating role of affect balance on the relationship between 
self-concept clarity and life satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic. In line with the hypotheses, the 
results of this current study suggest that affect balance partially mediates the relationship between self- 
concept clarity and life satisfaction, whereby a higher level of self-concept clarity predicts a higher level of 
affect balance, which then subsequently predicts a higher level of life satisfaction. The findings of this study 
indicated that self-concept clarity and affect balance are essential for individuals to develop sufficient 
emotional regulation skills to cope with the unforeseen challenges and uncertainties during this ongoing 
COVID-19 pandemic effectively. Moreover, it also provided a novel insight about the mediating role of 
affect balance on the relationship between self-concept clarity and life satisfaction to future researchers. 
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